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Mutiny were familiar history, and the mutineers were,
as a fact, already deprived of easy opportunities for
exercising their ferocity.

Early in 1857 there had been isolated manifestations
of disaffection among the Bengal native troops, but the
Mutiny* proper began at Meerut on May loth.   The
almost inexplicable failure of the British garrison there
(in spite of the previous signs, and Henry Lawrence's
warnings) to recognise the grave significance of the
outbreak, and to deal with it quickly and resolutely,
could not be repaired after the first few hours of fatal
hesitation.   The mutineers marched from Meerut to
Delhi; their taste for blood had been whetted and was
to be widely and grossly gratified; and the flame of
revolt flashed through almost the whole of the Bengal
native Army.   Soon nearly ninety thousand native
soldiers were in open mutiny, with their hands steeped
in the blood of many of their officers and of English
women and children.   And they were a truly formid-
able force.    They were a British-trained army; they
had a great deal of artillery, a great deal of ammunition,
disciplined   and   well-horsed   cavalry,   and   enough
resources to carry on war for a long time.     The
centenary of the battle of Plassey was, indeed, cele-
brated by the ugliest challenge to our power abroad
which had been experienced since the very dissimilar
American War of Independence.   There were about
forty thousand British troops in all India.   Another
forty thousand were gradually sent out from England
round the Cape of Good Hope, and a few thousand more
who were on their way to China were diverted to India.

* Sk Thomas Munro had foretold, and Sir Charles Napier had
long afterwards repeated the prediction, that when nothing else was
left for us to conquer in India we should have to conquer our native
Army*